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DRURY LANE. 
THURSDAY, October 1.— Hamlet.— Thierna-na-Oge. 


This theatre, during the recess, has been cleaned and decorated, 
and altogether presents a neat and comfortable appearance. 

Mr. Young’s personation of the melancholy Dane exhibited all 
that chasteness, force and propriety of action and delivery which has 
rendered it one of the highest intellectual gratifications the drama of 
the present day is capable of affording; indeed we are convinced, 
that, taking the performance as a whole, it never was surpassed. 
Garrick’s countenance might have been more expressive, Kemble’s 
deportment more princely and dignified; but the soliloquies have 
never been given with more feeling, taste, variety, or with such im- 
pressive and harmonious intonation. 

Mr. Young was rapturously received by a crowded house, and 
was loudly cheered throughout the play. 

A Miss Faucit, who performed Letitia Hardy a short time ago at 
the Haymarket for Mr. Farren’s benefit, was the Ophelia of the 
night. Though neither her face or figure are calculated to convey to 
the spectator’s eye the more than mortal loveliness and indescribable 
delicacy which the author has drawn, her performance was highly 
respectable ; her mad scene was much applauded. 

Mr. Browne played Polonius for the first time. He is a clever 
and a useful performer, but his acting wants firmness ; his portraits are 
mere sketches, destitute of that fulness and tone in which the great 
art and beauty of acting consists. His Polonius was little more than 
Mr. Browne in a white wig, 

Mr. Cooper’s Ghost was very good; his deep sonorous voice was 


heard to great advantage, but he showed a strange contempt for 
punctuation. 
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Mr. Younge was the King; Mrs. Faucit the Queen: 
Horatio; J. Vining, Laertes ; and Harley, the Grave Digger, 

This tragedy would be much more followed, if some judicigy, 
curtailment was made respecting the last two acts; for to Say the 
least of it, they are very heavy: the whole interest of the Pay 
ends with the third act. The madness of Ophelia excites go) 
attention, but the coarse jokes of the Grave Digger are 9); 
calculated to amuse the lowest frequenters of the galleries, \, 
Twiss, in his ‘Tour in Ireland, relates an anecdote, of the galleri« 
pelting the Grave Digger off the stage, pronouncing him an unfe¢. 
ing rascal for singing in such a place. This anecdote is told } 


ridicule of the Irish, but we think it evinced just feeling and discr. 
mination. 


Aitken, 


Before we quit this tragedy, we cannot help noticing two points of 


Garrick, which would be stigmatized by the critics of the present 
day as vile trickery. In the play-scene, after the guilty King ha 
fled, Garrick invariably walked about, twirling a white pocket han/. 
kerchief round his head; and in the chamber scene with his mothe 
he had a chair constructed with taper legs, for the purpose of mor 
easily upsetting it at the appearance of the Ghost. 


Iripay, October 2.— Rob Roy; Pococke.—Ballet. — Illustriow 
Stranger; Kenny. Rob Roy, Wallack; the Bailie, Liston: 
Diana Vernon, Miss Graddon. 


Mr. Wallack’s acting has undergone no change by his shor 
absence, but his whiskers have grown considerably. The house wa 


very indifferently filled. 


SaturDay, October 3.—Love in a Village ; Bickerstaff.—Dea/ a 
Post.— Comfortable Lodgings. 


Young Meadows was played by Mr. Incledon, whose life hither 
has been occupied in agricultural pursuits, but who has suddenly aba 
doned Ceres for Apollo, as Mr.Planché would say. His voice is pleasing 
and resembles his father’s in the lower notes, but is not sufficient) 
powerful for so large a theatre. He was well received by 4 veq 
scanty audience, and was encored in two of his songs. His figut 
and whole appearance is coarse and ungentlemanly to a superlatit 
degree. AH the other characters were by no means creditably sis 
tained, if we except Mr. Bland’s Eustace, whose acting was Ve! 
animated. Miss Betts’s manner, and indeed her whole deportmet 
is not sufficiently polished for the romantic Rosetta. The lady dic 
not shine through the guise of the chambermaid ; she, however, £*° 
the air ‘“‘Go, Naughty Man,” &c. with much appropriate archness 
Mr. Browne’s Justice served but to remind us of the absence of 
Dowton. We know little of the mysteries, of management 0! the 
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ets of the Green Room ; but all admirers of the drama must unite 
sel - . . ° 

s in cursing the intrigue, caprice, selfishness, or avarice that 
e absence of one of the most chaste and natural comedians 


with l 


the present day. 


’ ‘ * : 
Moxpay, October 5.— Hamlet. — Ducron’s Living Model of the 
Antiques. — Der Freischitz. 





Trespay, October 6. Love ma Village ; Bickerstaff.—X Y Z: 
Colman.—Ballet.—Mr. Ducron, Sc. 
The Ballet is only worthy of notice on account of the very graceful 
jancing of Miss Angelica. ‘The house was very empty. 


Wepvespay, October 7.--A Cure for the Heart Ache; Moreton.— 
Vr. Ducrow, &c.— The Haunted Inn. 


Tucrspay, Oct. 8.—Rienzi; Mitford.—Mr. Ducrow, &¢.— Thierna- 

na-Oge ’ 

Fripay, October 9.— The Partizans; Planché.— Mr. Ducrow, &c.— 

The Lord of the Manor ; Gen. Burgoyne. 

In the play, Miss Faucit took Miss E. ‘Tree’s character of the 
Duchess de Bourbon, but she wanted the elegance and vivacity of the 
former representative. Miss Graddon played Miss Love’s character 
of Georgette, with much success. In the opera, Mr. Sinclair re- 
appeared at this theatre, after an absence of five years. He was well 
received. Miss Betts ougint not to have played Annette. Mrs. 
Malaprop says, “Comparisons are oderous;” but they will intrude 
themselves. ‘he house was very full at half-price. 

Sarurpay, October 10.—Rienzi; Mitford.—Mr. Ducron, &c¢.— 

Der Freischittz. 
Monvay, October 12.—Macbeth.—Ballet.—Don Giovanni. 


Volumes have been written on this sublime composition; yet such 
are its wonderful beauties, that it will ever afford food for the pane- 
yvrist. The character of Macbeth is one that, if it could have been 
sketched, could hardly have been sustained by any other hand than 
“hakspeare’s. It is full of that strong contradiction to be found no 
where but in Shakspeare and in nature. Daring and _ irresolute, 
‘mbitious and submissive, treacherons and affectionate, superstitious 
ind careless of the future, a murderer and a penitent; the powerful 
wold the character takes upon our feelings, from his first meeting 
with the Weird Sisters, to the final resolution of not yielding to his 
‘oe, is wonderful. As an unmingled, cold, and gloomy murderer— 
is the mere subordinate of an ambitious wife—or as a man of high 
ualities, urged to a ferocious act by an impulse above his nature, 
Macbeth would have lost his impression upon us; but as a compound 
‘tall, a perfect interest is excited, and he passes from the scene, 
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leaving a feeling, in which pity predominates over justice, and oy 


-—- 
> 
os 


natural abhorrence of his crimes is sunk in our admiration of ,j, 
struggles of his virtue. Mr. Young’s Macbeth, though it does yo 
possess the even beauty of some of his other personations, is a ty. 


him: 


frou 

















talented performance ; the whole of his second act is awtully gran : 
and sublime, while, at the same time, his conceptions are origin, on 
and just. Instead of at once starting at the ideal dagger, as jf , “ 
was fully convinced of its appearance, he kept his eye fixed on “ ¢\ r 
painting of his fear,” till the brain-sick bewildered imagination maj, - 
it real; shrinking from its belief, and returning to it with a struggling en 
conviction, until it obtained full possession of him. His last scey: _ 
was inimitably grand: to use an expression in the play, “ Nothing al 
became his life more than the leaving of it.” The idea of the ber, — 
after having been repeatedly wounded, having just sufficient strengt) with 
to support himself on his sword, while his whole frame trembles wit) app! 
shame and indignation at being no longer able to cope with his adver. men 
sary, was received with loud cheers by the audience. carl 


Mrs. Bunn’s Lady Macbeth is the best of the present day; bu, Thu 
alas! that is no praise. Her first soliloquy was too noisy. Mr, 


Cooper’s Macduff wants the grand essential—sensibility ; nothing cou! , ; 
be more unnatural, discordant, disgusting, or unfeeling, than his mo¢: ~~ 
of shouting out, ‘“* He has no children.” Besides, he commits a great “ 
error, in applying the expression to Macbeth, for it is very clear ry 
that Macbeth had children. Serle very properly turned to Ross, | 
and pointing to Malcolm, spoke the words in a low tone of bitter . ) 
sorrow. ‘The other characters were indifferently sustained. Mr. Le om 
mouthed Malcolm, and Mr. Aitken looked more like a Scotch pedis a 
than a veteran warrior. hep 
Tuesday, October 13.— Guy Mannering ; Terry.—Deaf as a Post. con 
Therna-na-Oge. sur 
Wednesday, October 14.—Epicharis (1st time).—Masanello. bet 
Dramatis Persone.—Nero, Mr. Coorrr; Caius Piso, Mr. W attack: hot 
Fenius Rufus, Mr. Arrken; Subrius Flavius, Mr. Youne; Sulpicis por 
Asper, Mr. Younce; Scevinus, Mr. Lee; Quinctianus, Mr. Caruit: arg 
Volusius Proculus, Mr. J. Vinina ; Senecio, Mr. Yarnoip; Natalis to 
Mr. Tuomrson; Centurion, Mr. Howerr; Demetrius, Mr. Hony2s: | 
Epicharis, Miss Puiiuirs. sur 
The first scene is laid in the abode of Epicharis, a freed maid Pr 
Greek descent, who is the betrothed of Flavius, a tribune of the pre 
Pretorians. Flavius, in a dialogue with Epicharis, discloses to bt lio 
a plot in which he has engaged with Caius Piso, and other Roms as] 
to deliver his country from the yoke of the tyrant Nero, whos P 
nN 


cruelties and excesses know no bounds, though, at the same tis 
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he expresses a distrust of his confederates ; for, with the exception of 
himself, and Sulpicius Asper, they have engaged in the plot, not 
som motives of patriotism, but solely to forward their own interests. 


serve Il. The House of Scevinus, (the meeting-place of the 
conspirators. Caius Piso appears, a man of great note in the city, 
ad remarkable for his powers of eloquence. In a soliloquy, he avows 
he ambitious views he had formed of placing himself on the throne 
of Nero. Natalis, Scevinus, Fenius Rufus, and other conspirators, 
enter, who are all willing to forward the interests of Piso. These are 
shortly followed by Flavius, and ‘* his grim shadow, Asper,” as Rufus 
rms him. Piso harangues the conspirators; observing that words 
could not inspire with valour men who were not alive to a sense of their 
wrongs, he enumerates the various atrocities of Nero, and concludes 
with urging the necessity of his destruction. The conspirators loudly 
applaud the resolution, and fix the feast of Ceres for the accomplish- 
ment of the deed. Flavius, in a very animated speech, advises an 
earlier period. The proposal is rejected, and he departs dissatisfied. 
Thus ends the first act. 


Aer Il. The Abode of Epicharis.— Epicharis, fearful that her 
lover's party is not sufficiently strong for their great design, thinks 
she might prevail on Volusius Proculus, (who holds a post of great 
importance,) her rejected admirer, to join them. After reminding him 
of the wrongs and injustice he has suffered from Nero, she discloses 
to him the general nature of the plot, for he seems eager to join it, 
concealing all but the names of the conspirators. Volusius at once 
suspects Epicharis’s motives for soliciting his aid, and declares, that, 
unless she promises her hand, he will denounce her to Nero. He 
leparts, leaving her two hours to decide. While terrified at the 
consequences of her rash disclosure, her lover Flavius enters; and, 
surprised at her strange hesitation and anxiety of manner, eagerly 
quires the cause. She declares all is lost. Flavius charges her with 
Netraying him to Proculus. Epicharis replies, ‘‘ No, your love is 
uot wronged, it is your life that is in peril.” This assurance trans- 
ports Flavius, who embraces her, saying, “ Nay, then we'll smile 
‘gain.’ The act concludes with Flavius bethinking on some plan 
‘” save his betrothed from her perilous situation. 

Act I. =The Court of Nero.—The tyrant is reclining on a couch, 
“ag by his guards, and issuing out various mandates of cruelty. 

roculus appears, and denounces Epicharis, who is ordered to be 
produced. The Greek, in an ingenious speech, imputes his accusa- 
ton to her rejection of his love. Proculus renews his charge, and 
Asks her, if she can deny it. Epicharis advances to the throne, and 
nneeling down, exclaims, “ Dread Emperor, deign to place your hand 
“ YOur servant's ; if it trembles, pronounce me guilty; if not, let me 


: 
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depart free.”* The trial is made, and she is allowed to depart, , 
this juncture, word is brought that a slave of Scevinus had accused Sher 
his master of being engaged in a conspiracy. Nero orders Epichar' 
to be tortured, and the slave to be brought before him. 


be {or 


ro St 
mane 
Scene II. The House of Scevinus.—The various conspirators » extol 
assembled. They complain of Flavius not being zealous in their comes 0 g! 
He indignantly repels the imputation, and declares that he has jyy te 
sacrificed all that made life dear to him for the cause; informs them of draw 
his having accuainted Epicharis with the plot, and the consequences wres' 
and, finally, his resolution of resigning her to Proculus. The conspiraton for h 






















are incensed, and declare he has betrayed them. Flavius, to a} pease now 
them, solemnly vows, that if Epicharis reveals one of their names, hij Epic 
life shall pay the forfeit. They are scarcely satisfied, when Senec \ 
enters in haste, to state, that all is discovered; that Nero's oyar iad 
are in pursuit of them; and that Epicharis had disclosed the who what 
plot. Flavius stands transfixed with horror. ‘The conspirators ¢p. ineli 
mand his forfeited life, and all depart, but Scevinus and Natalis, wh » ( 
are left to despatch him. Flavius escapes through the entrance o/ of t 


y ° , ° lotic 
Nero’s guards, who seize upon the two conspirators. uel 
sudd 


Act IV. Scene l. A Street in Rome.— Flavius is informed by . 
. pd 


Asper, that Epicharis has not betrayed them. ‘Transported with joy _ 
at the tidings, he resolves to seek Piso, and urge him to a secon The 
enterprise ste 

Scene Il. The House of Piso.—Piso, in the dread of being momer- whit 
tarily taken, swallows poison; Flavius arrives in time to see hiw on. 
expire. Rufus enters, and Flavius hears, for the first time, of th onc 
cruel tortures Epicharis has undergone. Rufus promises the almos spir 
heart-broken lover he shall have an interview that night with bs love 
betrothed in her dungeon, for he has the command of the guard con 
This act concludes with Rufus soliluquising on the hatred he bears add 
Flavius, and his determination of sacrificing him. erre 

Act V. The Dungeon of Epicharis.—¥Epicharis, pale and & told 
hausted, is reclining on a pallet. Flavius rushes in, and, after a sho" tur 





dialogue, in which he ascertains she is to be brought before Nero th he 
morning for the last time, gives her a paper, containing the names" a 
the conspirators, entreating her to present it to Nero. On his declaritt lor) 
that it is for both their interests, she, with much reluctance, (0 } 
sents. adi 
, : wit 
Scene II. Conspirators led to execution. the 
SceneIII. The Gardens of the Palace.—Flavius, Asper and Rutus Ve 
enter, and afterwards Nero and his court. Epicharis is browg" Wr 
_——— 
dr 


* We only pretend to give the purport of, her speech. 
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nefore him, and ordered to reveal the names of the conspirators. 
she maintains the same unshaken firmness of purpose, and is sentenced 
. swallow a cup of poison. She, with pleasure, is about to obey the 
andate, when Flavius comes forward, and obtains permission to 
-xtort confession from her. ‘Taking Epicharis aside, he entreats her 
., «ive him the paper, and ask the Emperor for “ Flavius to deliver 
7 Leave is granted; he advances to the throne, and is in the act of 
jrwing his dagger to stab Nero, when Rufus rushes forward, and 
crests it from him; he, however, almost at the instant, is punished 
‘yr his treachery, by a mortal wound from Asper. The denouement 
now takes place. Flavius 1s ordered to immediate execution, and 
Epicharis seizes the poisoned cup, drinks it, and dies! 

\s a well-written tragedy is by no means an every-day occurrence, 
xe shall present our readers with a clear, though, we fear, a some- 
what prolix analysis of the merits of Epicharis; and we feel more 
nelined to the task, on account of the frivolous (and, to the author, 
no doubt vexatious) objections which have been made to it by many 
of the newspaper critics. One has pronounced that the tragedy is 
Jeficient in action; another, that the death of Miss Phillips is far too 
sudden; a third, that Piso’s address to the conspirators is a counter- 
part of Rolla’s well-known address to the Peruvians. Leaving these 
remarks for an after-discussion, we will commence our analysis. 
The opening scene is deeply interesting, and well developes the dispo- 
sition of the two principal characters, and the perilous situation in 
which they stand; (though some of Epicharis’s high-strained eulogiums 
on her countrymen might be safely omitted,) the spectators are at 
once charmed with the noble patriotic zeal of Flavius, and the Grecian 
spirit and true feminine character of Epicharis, pleased at her 
lovers exertions in the cause of liberty, yet apprehensive of the 
consequences, I'he second scene is not so good. Piso’s eloquent 
address to the conspirators, on their country’s sufferings, is an 
error almost amounting to an absurdity ; for we have been distinctly 
wid, that the conspirators, with the exception of two, are the crea- 
ures of Piso, and men totally destitute of any patriotic feeling. 
The sarcastic reply of honest Asper, on Scevinus claiming the honour 
of despatching Nero, from being the possessor of a charmed sword, 
‘orms a spirited conclusion to the end of the first act. 

The opening scene of the following act is highly effective, and was 
admirably acted. Vining recounted the sufferings of rejected love 
with great force and feeling ; and the interview that follows between 
the overs is deserving of the most unqualified praise. The change in 
Young’s manner and countenance, on being told that his love was not 
wronged, Was quite electrical, and was most vehemently applauded. 
| We now come to the third act. Nero is the mere tyrant of melo- 
“Tama, such as Farleyewas wont to treat the gods with on an Easter 
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Monday. Every word he utters teems with cruelties; all his yu», hatr 
tences are wound up with racks, tortures, flames, and dungeos indee 
The first scene is decidedly effective. Epicharis’s modest and delicy, sian 
demeanour is finely contrasted with the harsh, licentious looks , Mag 
Nero and his court. We must not omit noticing the unaffected ang A: 
ingenious manner of Miss Phillips, when she confuted Proculys, Grec 
accusation. lover 

The concluding scene of this act is meager, and void of ingenuiy fm (0 t! 
or interest, and too closely resembles a scene in the third act o Mme intel 
Venice Preserved. Flavius’s behaviour to his co-partners in the cg, tend 
spiracy is by no means just: he first endangers their lives, and the appr 
bullies them for being offended at his rash disclosure. The saying suust 
of Flavius’s life, by the arrival of Nero’s guard, is one of the mo pear 
clumsy expedients we ever met with. is de 

We now come to the fourth act. If Flavius’s conduct in the pre. t 
ceding scene was unjust, it is here totally inconsistent ; for on being sent 
made acquainted with Epicharis’s firmness, instead of inquiring howe 
whether she had escaped from the tyrant’s palace, or wishing to s the 
her after the dangerous trial she had undergone, as every humy kille 


being would have done under the same circumstances, he resolves » One | 
seek Piso, the man who had coolly given him up to be slaughtered T 
when his word might have saved him. 

The next scene is the most laboured and wearisome in the tragedy, I; 
Mr. Lister ought to know, that long dreary scenes are only endurable - 
when the character has excited a warm interest in the feelings of tle 
audience; but such is not the case with Piso, who is represented r 
throughout as unamiable in the extreme. By the description of him 
in the first scene, we had expected he would have divided the attra- T 
tion with Flavius; but what has he to do? literally nothing—to delive Mor 
a misplaced harangue, and to die, though not before he has unbur Sou 
dened himself of some hundred lines, not one of them (with the dau 
exception of the speech we have quoted) to the purpose. By the well 
way, Mr. Wallack’s kneeling, in his address to the sun, is a most gross slig 
piece of stage trickery, and cannot be too highly censured. pre 

Of the fifth act we have little to say. The prison scene is on are 
remarkable for the agonizing reluctance with which Miss Phillip den 
‘* promised” to follow Flavius’s injunctions. Wi 

The concluding scene is highly dramatic, and excited the mos hice 
soul-thrilling interest in the spectators. ° 

I 


The great fault of this tragedy, is the want of variety and interes 
in the characters. If the author had “ rolled two single gentleme cre 


adc 
mu 


into one,” and made Rufus and Proculus one character, it would have 
been to the advantage of the tragedy; for there is something in the 
actions of these worthies highly offensive ; both obtain a confident - 
only to betray, and both are actuated to this: base conduct by the 
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hatred of Flavius. We have already said, the tragedy is well written; 
indeed the language, on the whole, is elevated above the ordinary 
We have made some extracts in another portion of our 
Mavazine, which will enable our readers to judge for themselves. 

As to the acting, Miss Phillips looked, moved, and spoke the 
Grecian maid, resolved to brave all perils rather than betray her 
lover's cause. The character of Flavius is, in many respects, suited 
» the genius of Young, as he is a Pierre without his vices. His 
‘oterviews with Epicharis were characterized by the most endearing 
tenderness. Cooper acted the tyrant with much dignity, and was 
appropriately dressed. Wallack had a very declamatory character to 
wystain, which is not suited to his style of acting. Mr. Aitken ap- 
peared to great advantage in the trifling part of Rufus; crafty villany 
is decidedly his forte. 

The tragedy was much applauded on the first night of its repre- 
sentation, but we did not expect it would be very successful. It will, 
however, long be remembered, on account of the curious fact, of all 
the Dramatis Persone dying violent deaths, but two. The list of 
killed and wounded is as follows:—nine executions, two suicides, 
one severely wounded, and afterwards killed. 


sandard. 


Tuvrspay, October 15. — Epicharis; Mr. Lister, — Masaniello ; 
B. Livius. 


In the opera, Mr. Sinclair appeared, for the second time, as the 
hero, and gave the songs very successfully. 


Fripay, October 16.— The Soldier’s Daughter; Cherry. — The 
Waterman; Dibdin.—Midas ; O'Hara. 


The comedy was performed for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Morduant to a London audience. This lady has been playing at 
Southampton, and other towns, with great success.* She is the 
daughter of an officer, and of high family connexions., It may be as 
well to notice, that the name of Morduant is assumed. Her person is 
‘light, but elegantly formed; her features are delicate, but decidedly 
pretty; her eyes are dark, and remarkably lustrous; and her manners 
are genteel. The character is certainly a most arduous one, as it 
demands an airy gaiety, a sprightliness, and a flow of humour and 
vivacity, rarely to be met with; at the same time, requiring the 
nicest discrimination, to prevent the widow’s frankness becoming too 
‘ree, or her candour coarseness. Though Miss Morduant’s acting 
did not approximate to first-rate excellence, it was altogether a very 
creditable essay, and she certainly may be accounted a valuable 
addition to the Drury Lane corps. Mr. Jones bustled about with 
much vivacity as Heartall; and the warm-hearted Governor was 


ee 





* See No. LY. 
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well sustained by Farren, though his countenance wanted the bene, 
lent smile of Dowton. 

The house was full, and the announcement of the comedy for repe. 
tition on Tuesday was received with loud applause. 


Saturpay, October 17.—£picharis.—Masanello. 


Monpay, October 19.—Lpicharis.—Masaniello. 


Tvuespay, October 20.— The Soldier's Daughter.—Deaf as a Pos. 
Charles XII. 

Wepnespay, October 21.—She Stoops to Conquer. — Portrait y 
Cervantes.—Masaniello. | 

Tuurspay, October 22.—Epicharis; Mr. Lister. — The Greet 
Family (1st time. ) 

Dramatis Persone.—GreExs.— Demetrio, a Chief, Mr. Coopep: 
Kastro, a Farmer, Mr. Wesster; Juba, a Slave, Mr. J. S. Grimauy, 
(his first appearance here); Kastro Anna, Mrs. Knicur; Paulitz, 
Miss Favcir. 

PrincipaL Dancers.—Miss Angelica, Miss Ryal, Miss Mazedo. 
nald, &e. 

Turxs.—-Sheramet, the Basha, Mr. Younce; Ali, Mr. Banyzs. 
Kara, Mr. Howetrt; Osmin, Mr. C. Jones; Hassan, Mr. Satrrn. 


Demetrio, on his wedding-day, 1s carried off by a party of Turks 
but, by the assistance of his faithful slave, Juba, contrives to mak: 
his escape from the enemy’s fort. Sheramet then orders a heavy fine 
to be levied on Kastro, Demetrio’s father-in-law, which he is unabi 
to pay; however, just at the instant that the whole family are about 
be put to the sword, a party of Greeks arrive, and overthrow the! 
opponents. 

This drama met with a most ungracious reception, which, in on: 
respect, was not very creditable on the part of the audience, as 
showed that they had no regard for old friends: for man, boy, womay, 
and girl, have, for many years, seen the Greek Family, with a slight 
Siibwence, at Astley’s, the Cobourg, the Surrey, and Sadler’s Wells. 

Of the veteran sentiments about Greek patriotism and hatred 0! 
tyranny, we cannot speak without considerable veneration. Ti 
action of this unfortunate production was arranged by Mr. Barrymor, 
the dialogue by Mr. Raymond. 

Fripay, October 23.—Masaniello.—The Waterman.—The Gre 

Family (2d and last time). 


Saturpay, October 24.—She Stoops to Conquer—X Y Z.-Thk 
Scape Goat. 
Monpay, October 26.—Julius Casar.—Masaniello. Brutus, Mt 


Young; Cassius, Mr. Cooper; Mark Anthony, Mr. Wallack: 
Julius Cesar, Mr. H, Wallack. 
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\Voxpay, October 5.—Romeo and Juliet.— The Miller and his Men: 
Pococke. 


(he performances of this evening will ever hold a conspicuous 
Jace in dramatic annals, on account of the successful debut of Miss 
hats Kemble. Seldom have we seen public expectation wound up 
» so high a pitch, and at the same time so highly gratified. The 
house literally overflowed in every part before the drawing up of the 
-yrtain; and such was the enthusiasm manifested by the audience on 
\iss Kemble’s coming forward, that it was a considerable length of 
sme before she was allowed to speak. Miss Kemble is eminently 
vitted by nature with the principal endowments requisite to constitute 
an actress of primary excellence. Her figure, though not above the 
widdle standard, is elegant and well-proportioned ; and, like Miss 
(Neil's, is a happy mean between a form too sternly moulded for 
womedy, or too light and airy for tragedy. Her features strongly 
resemble her father’s, at the same time without being too masculine. 
Her countenance is full of expression; and it received additional 
traits of intelligence from the eloquent markings of her eyes. Her 
voice is sufficiently powerful to express the most violent paroxysms 
of passion, while the lower tones are remarkably winning and delicate. 
The prepossession excited in favour of the youthful debutante, by 
the great name she bears, and the peculiar circumstances under which 
she appeared, was not disappointed. ‘The tenderness, the delicacy, 
aid, finally, the fearless ardour which arms Juliet with the resolution 
to dare any peril for the god of her idolatry, were separately defined 
with the most masterly discrimination. 

there were many brilliant instances of acting exhibited by Miss 
Kemble this evening ; but in none did she display more originality of 
manner, than when the Nurse advised her to marry Paris. Her reply 
was illustrated by the most appropriate and dignified action. 

Mr. Abbott performed Romeo, whom we are glad to see restored to 
tus theatre; for his acting is always gentlemanly, and frequently 
easing, though his Romeo was somewhat deficient in romantic ardour 
uudenthusiasm. It was, in many scenes, deserving of applause. 

Mr. C, Kemble took Mercutio for the first time, and imparted 
to it all the gallant bearing of his Falconbridge, with the vivacious 
tion and humour of his Benedict. This gentleman’s reception must 
nave been highly gratifying to his feelings, for he was greeted, not 
with three, but nearly thirteen rounds of applause. The Friar was 

stained by Mr. Warde, who chanted the dialogue in a monotonous 
‘tak, somewhat like a parish clerk giving out the first stave of the 100th 
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Psalm. Mrs. C. Kemble was the Lady Capulet for that night onjy. 
Mrs. Davenport was the Nurse; we need not say how it was played, 


Turspay, October 6.— The Provoked Husband; Vanbrugh aj 
Cibber.— Therese. 


Lady Townley, Miss Ellen Tree (her first appearance at thi 
theatre), who possesses many requisites for the personation of this 
lively votary of fashion. Her manners are lady-like, her depor. 
ment genteel, and her enunciation clear and pleasing ; and, moreover 
her dresses are always remarkably appropriate. But we think thy 
her comic powers are hardly equal to that flow of vivacity and elo. 
quent raillery which distinguishes the character. She expressed her 
penitence with much sensibility, and told the story of her heart in 
manner that suitably impressed the audience. Mr. Kemble’s Lor 
Townley is very correct. The polished ease and affability of his 
deportment conciliated us to a love of the dignity of his character, by 
rendering it pleasing and amiable, though it renders the conduct of 
Lady Townley doubly culpable. Miss Laurence, who, a few seasons 
ago, made her debit as Juliet, at Drury Lane, performed Lady Grace. 
Since that period, she has been playing at Manchester, and other 
principal towns, and has greatly improved. Her acting was remark. 
ably lady-like, and very graceful. In the after-piece, Miss Kelly 
commenced her nine nights’ gratuitous performance in the part of 
Therése; she was received with three rounds of applause, Mr. 
Abbott played the Pastor, and Mr. Warde, Carwin. 


Wepnespay, October 7.—Romeo and Juliet.—Charles I1.; Payne 
Lady Clara, Miss Laurence. 


Tuurspay, October 8.--The Clandestine Marriage; Colman ani 
Garrick.—TZhe Devil’s Elixir; Ball. 


Lord Ogleby, Mr. Jones, from the Edinburgh Theatre; Brush, 
Mr. Power; Melville, Mr. Abbott. We were prevented attending 
the theatre this evening; but many of the papers, especially the 
Examiner, spoke very highly of Mr. Jones’s acting. After the play, 
Mr. Drouet played Weber’s air of the Huntsman’s Chorus, wit) 
variations, on the flute; a gratuitous performance. 


Fripay, October 9.—Romeo and Juliet.— The Invincibles. Victoire, 
Mrs. Keeley. 


Satrurpay, October 10. First of May (1st time).—Day after the 
Wedding.— Therese. 

Dramatis Persone.—King Edward the Fourth; Mr. C. Kewstt: 

Harry Woodville, brother to Elizabeth, Mr. Warpe; Roger Old- 


grave, a Merchant, Mr. Buancuarp; Jonas Chick, Horseboy to 
King, Mr. Keerzy: Lady Elizabeth Grey, Miss E. Trex; Kathanot 
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s, Ward to Oldgrave, Miss Forpe; Widow Jolly, her Aunt, 














nly, Traver 
ed. Mrs. GiBBs. : 
King Edward the Fourth, in a hunting excursion, meets with the 
- Lady Elizabeth Grey, and is so much charmed with the beauty of her 
»ien and features, that he resolves to make her his queen. Harry 
this Woodville arrives at his sister’s castle, for there the scene is laid, and 
this Lnowing the king’s libertine principles, imagines that he intends 
Ort playing false to Elizabeth; but is soon satisfied that his suspicions are 
wer, most unjust. The king, however, in revenge for Woodville’s bad 
that opinion of him, resolves to play him some trick, and very opportunely 
elo. meets with Kate Travers alone, who had that instant arrived at the 
| her castle, having just made her escape, in a boy’s cloak and hat, from 
ina (Qldgrave, who had tried to force her into a marriage with him. 
Lord The king has the lady conveyed, by Jonas Chick, his faithful groom, 
r his to his private apartments. This affair, by some means, reaches the 
r, by ears of Elizabeth, who resolves to view her supposed rival. This 
ct of scene we have given; and as the plot ends here, it will be sufficient 
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to observe, that all parties are made perfectly happy at the con- 
clusion. 

The comedy (as it is styled in the bills) is written by Miss Isabel 
Hill; and notwithstanding we are bound, by the laws of gallantry, to 
speak favourably of a lady’s production, we must say, that it is one 
of the most worthless and soporific productions we ever recollect wit- 
nessing. It was well acted; that is to say, the actors were well 
dressed, and spoke the dialogue very sensibly, for they had literally 
nothing to do, 










ayne. 





Monpay, October 12.—Romeo and Juliet.—Peter Wilkins. 
T'vrspay, October 13.—First of May; Miss Hill.— Master’s Rival.— 
The Devil’s Elixir. 
Wepnespay, October 14.—Romeo and Juliet.— The Invincibles. 


Tuurspay, October.15.—The First of May.—The Waterman.— 
Therese. 
Fripay, October 16.—Romeo and Juliet. —The Devil's Elixir. 


SaturDAY, October 17.— The First of May.— Gretna Green.— 
The Woodman’s Hut. 
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Moxpay, October 19.—Romeo and Juliet.—Peter Wilkins. 


Ti Espay, October 20.— The First of May.—The Weathercock ; 
Allingham.— The Woodman’s Hut. 


py the 







(BLE : 
Ol- Mr. Balls, from the Dublin Theatre, played Tristam Fickle. He 
othe has the advantages ofa genteel person and a good looking countenance, 
harine but his action is not sufficiently mercurial for so lively a character, 
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and his utterance is clogged with difficulties which we fear he canny, 
overcome, for his voice is harsh and inflexible. Miss Kelly played 


and sang Variella delightfully. 


Wepnespay, October 21.—Romeo and Juliet.— The Invincibles. 


Tuvurspay, October 22.—The First of May.—The Robber’s Bris, 


(1st time).— The Waterman. 


Dramatis Persone.— Mr. Briarly, Mr. Fawcett; Mr. Penpuddle. 
Mr. Brancuarp; Larry O’Gig, Mr. Power; Mark Redland, alia 
Murdock, Mr. Assorr; Red Body, Mr. Evans; Drosset, Mr. Meays. 
Sawney Macfile, Mr. Kerrey; Smelter, Mr. Cotter; Clipp’em, Mr. 
J.Cooren; Mouser, Mr. Turnour; Tip, Mr. Apamson ; Rose Red. 
land, Miss E. Tree. 


Mark Redland, a returned convict, is the landlord of an inn wher 
travellers are robbed and murdered, according to the recipe of th 
most approved melo-dramatic writers; but as the murdering trad 


does not prove very profitable, he is in league with a large band of 


coiners. It may be as well to observe here, that Rose, Mark's wife 
is the daughter of a Mr. Briarly, who had been obliged to leave th 
country, from the indifferent state of his finances, and that, during his 
absence, she had married Redland, a man to whom her father hal 
always borne a great aversion. At the opening of the picce, Mr, 
Briarly, accompanied by his solicitor, arrives at the village wher 
Redland is following his murderous profession, and 1s compelled }y 
the weather to take shelter at Redland’s inn. He is marked out for 
assassination; but Rose, interested by his appearance, goes to lis 
apartment, to endeavour to save him. By his portmanteau, she dis. 
covers him to be her father. (Quite an original idea, we must coi: 
fess!) The recognition is not at first mutual, as she had been obligi’ 
to stain her face and hair, to elude the search made after her husban 
Briarly at length also ascertains it, as well as the perilous situation i 
which he is placed. Just as he is on the point of falling a victim t 
Redland and his lawless band, a party of soldiers enter and secur: 
him. Redland is shot, and the piece concludes with Briarly receiving 
his penitent and fainting daughter to his arms. 

This drama is written by Mr. Pococke, and is founded on one 0! 
the tales of the Munster Festivals, and has been before dramatized \y 
Mr. T. Dibdin, under the title of Shuil Dhu. Miss Tree’s acting 
as the wretched and penitent Rose, was fraught with deep a 
natural feeling, and reminded us very strongly, in one scene, 0 
that beautiful simplicity and heart-felt emotion, which Miss M. Tre: 
displayed in her inimitable performance of Clari. ‘The scene we allude 
to is when the unfortunate daughter is anxious to discover herselt 
her father, and claim his forgiveness, yet is fearful that her errors #* 
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- remissible. Mr. Fawcett, by his admirable acting, excited much 
) irre . . 












ed ‘terest in the part of Briarly. We wonder if Harley, who now sus- 
yins Faweett’s youthful characters, will ever raise our tears: for be it 
collected, that the former was as much laughed at in his early days, 
shen he attempted to be pathetic, as the latter would be now, 
ide \f-. Power obtained much applause by his easy and correct personation 
of Larry O'Gig, a warm-hearted Irishman, who has left Erin’s green 
1) Je to take possession of his cousin Briarly’s property, from his having 
e, : me m 
7 supposed him to be dead. Keeley made the trifling part of Sawney 
wa Macfile very amusing, by his quaint and truly original acting. 
Mr. Parpay, October 23.—Romeo and Juliet.—The Robber’s Bride. 
‘ed. S\rurpay, October 24.—TZhe First of May.—The Devil's Elixir. — 
The Weathercock. 
here In consequence of the sudden indisposition of Miss Tree, Miss 
the Laurence had to sustain her character in the comedy. We cannot 
rade \clp noticing the strange mismanagement displayed here, in continuing 
dd of «0 perform The First of May, when, to our certain knowledge, it has 
wile, not drawn one tolerable house; on the contrary, it has been played 
@ th every night to empty benches. 
m Moxpay, October 26.—Romeo and Juliet. —Peter Wilkins. 
had 
Mr, 
vhere — 
ed by 
it for HAYMARKET. 
0 his 
» dis. Moxpay, September 28.—The Goldsmith.—Speed the Plough.— 
t coll Procrastination.—William Thompson. 
bliged Turspay, September 29.—The Way to Keep Him.—Procrastina- 
shend : ye ° ry 
sband. tioit.— TFilliam Thompson. 
Hon In "ae . a ; 
: Wepxtspay, September 30.— Procrastination. — Manceuvring. — 
tim to - , é eae ad 
see the Happiest Day of my Life.— William Thompson. 
— luvrspay, October 1.—Peter Smirke.-- Procrastination. — Speed 
| he Plough.—William Thompson. — Ashfield, Mr. Rayner, who 
° > ° ° 
— played the honest farmer with great propriety, and was much 
aad i applauded. Charles, Mr. Rundall. 
acting, Fripar, October 2.— The Clandestine Marriage. — Procrastina- 
P and tion—William Thompson, 
> . 0) \ . e 
iT ATURDAY, October 3.—Laugh when you can.— Batatavia.—Lodg- 
A, DTU mos te ve reppe 
ad igs for Single Gentlemen.— William Thompson. 
>a ude 
eself tc In Batatavia, or, Sancho turned Genoese, Mr. Reeve appeared as 
sane ! ° e on « 
aaal cho, Among many other instances of discernment exhibited by 


the intel 


ligent stage manager, we must notice the reviving of a farce, 
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which was justly condemned ten years ago for its coarseness 4p) 
vulgarity. 
Monpay, October 5.—The Foundling of the Forest.—Sweethear, 
and Wives.—John of Paris. 


Tvuespay, October 6.—TZown and Country; Morton.—Procrasting. 
tion.—Love, Lan, and Physic. 

Mr. Kean, jun. appeared for the first time here as Reuben Glenroy, 
His acting, in some scenes, was very powerful, and had it possessed 
one spark of originality, would have been deserving of high enco. 
mium; but he is so servile an imitator of his father, not in one, by: 
in every respect, that he is to be considered little more than in ¢\y 
light of an automaton. Some persons declare Mr. Kean, jun, js ; 
young man of high intellect; but to this we cannot agree, while |y 
takes such pains to copy all his father’s defects. Common sen 
should teach him to separate the chaff from the wheat. If he muy 
imitate his father’s style, “let him throw away the grosser part of it 
and act the purer with the other half.” He was well received by w 
excellent house. 

Wepnespay, October 7.—Romeo and Juliet.—Rencontre.—Anina! 
Magnetism.—Romeo, Mr. Kean, jun.; Juliet, Miss H. F, Kelly, 
Mercutio, Mr. Vining; Nurse, Mrs. Glover; Friar Laurence, 
Mr. Andrews. 

If we judged of actors by their bulk, as the Chinese do of ther 

kings, the latter gentleman and Mr. Weeks would be inimitable. 


Tuurspay, October 8.— Speed the Plough. — Procrastination.— 
William Thompson. 

Fray, October 9.—Speed the Plough.—Procrastination,—Williav 
Thompson. 

Saturpay, October 10.—Lover’s Vows. — Paul Pry. Frederic, 
Mr. Kean, jun. 


Monpay, October 12.—J/ron Chest ; Colman.— William Thompson. 


Tvespay, October 13.—Belles’ Stratagem.—Tribulation.—-Willian 
Thompson. 


Wepnespay, October 14. — The Clandestine Marriage. —!r- 
crastination.— William Thompson. 


Tuurspay, October 15.—TZhe Iron Chest.—William Thompso.- 
Procrastination. (The last night of the season.) Sir Edwar 
Mortimer, Mr. Kean, jun. 


The season has been prosperous, though few exertions have be" 
made by the managers to deserve success. The company was !* 
respectable, and the novelties more contemptible, than any seasoi 
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collect. Of the former, it is sufficient to state the simple fact of 
\r. Thompson having been placed as the representative of Sir Abel 
Handy, Mortimer, and Sir Lucius O'Trigger. 

The novelties are as follow :—Lodgings for Single Gentlemen ; 
Poole. —Manceuvring ; Planché.—Happiest Day of my Life; Buckston. 
—Nothing Superfluous ; Thompson.— Fatality ; Miss Bowden.—Wil- 
lian Thompson ; Miss Bowden.—Procrastination ; H. Payne. 

Out of the above, the first five are interludes, almost literally 
translated from the French. The farce of Mr. Thompson is merely 
an old friend with a new face, as all the incidents have been frequently 
before the public in several dramas we could point out, and the 
-omedy stands inthe same predicament. We shall take the trouble 
of proving the truth of these statements in our next, 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Moxpay, September 28.— Sold for a Song.— The Sister of Charity.— 
The Waterman.— The Vampire. 


[vespay, September 29.—Sold for a Song.—The Recruit.—The 
Quartette.—The Spring Lock. 


Wepvespay, September 30.—Sold for a Song.—The Sister of 
Charity. —The Middle Temple.— The Vampire. 


Tuvrspay, October 1.—TZhe Spring Lock.—Sold for a Song.— 


The Cornish Miners. 


Fripay, October 2.——The Spring Lock.—Sold for a Song.—The 
Bottle Imp. 


The customary address was delivered by Mr. Bartley, who boasted 
of all the novelties, except two, being true English from top to toe. 
This theatre has been uncommonly well attended, and we have been 
so frequently amused during the season, that we do not feel inclined 
either to quarrel with or contradict Mr. Bartley for his assertion. 
The novelties are as follow :— 


The Middle Temple, an interlude ; Peake.— The Sister of Charity.— 
The Robber’s Bride, an opera, translated by Balls.—TZhe Spring 
Lock, an operetta, by Peake.— The Witness, a melo-drama, by 
Baily. — Der Vampyre, an opera, translated by Planché.—Jncog, a 
farce (damr. ‘d), by Lord W. Lennox .—The Recruit, a melo-drama. 
—Sold for a Song, an interlude, Bailey. 


The run of Der Vampyre has been stopped by the severe indispo- 
sition of Mr, H, Phillips. 


N N 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


Wepnespay, October 7th.—The Flying Dutchman was announces 
for representation this evening, but in consequence of Mr, Ehlisto, 
receiving a letter from Messrs. Mathews, Yates, and Cumberlanj 
intimating, that an injunction had been granted against the perfor. 
ance, it was withdrawn; and at the conclusion of Black-Eyed Sysq, 
Mr. Osbaldiston, the Stage Manager, came forward, in conformity » 
a promise made in the bills of the day, and delivered the following 
address :— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,— Notwithstanding that every care ha 
been taken, by immediate announcement, to apprise the public of th 
change in one of the entertainments of this evening, the proprietor 
deemed it necessary that I should explain to you more in detail thy 
circumstances that have led to the change in question. 

‘Tt will, in the first place, be necessary to read to you the order 
that was served upon Mr. Elliston this day.” 

The order merely stated, that Mr. Elliston, his servants and agents 
were prevented performing The Flying Dutchman. : 

“ The injunction, which this order intimates will be issued, was, } 
seems, obtained from the Master of the Rolls yesterday, at Brighto», 
from an exparte statement ; and it was impossible, from the distane 
of that town from London, to lay before his Honour such counter. 
statements, as it is most probable would have stayed the injunctioy, 
Placed in such a situation, Mr. Elliston thought it more worthy the 
high character which your patronage has given to this Theatre. 
implicitly to obey the mandate, and leave the justice of the measure 
adopted by Messrs. Yates, Mathews and Cumberland, to the fina 
hearing of the case. 

‘That he might not, however, neglect any course to insure you 
the representation of the pieces advertised for this evening, his lega 
adviser waited upon the solicitors of the plaintiffs, requesting, as: 
matter of courtesy, that The Flying Dutchman should be allowed to 
be performed this evening, (an accommodation which was readi| 
admitted by Lord Chancellor Eldon, in the case of Marino Faliers, 
against the performance of which an injunction was at first obtained, 
and afterwards set aside.) ‘The request was peremptorily denied 
accompanied by an observation, to which I will not at present adver, 
deeming it too illiberal even for a rival establishment to have used.— 
(Name, name! from the Audience.)—1I must obey your mandate; ! 
was, then, that their orders were positive, and that their clerk had 
directions to attend at the Surrey this night, to ascertain whether the 
piece was performed, and in that case the Court would be imme- 
diately urged to put into effect the penalty of any contempt against 
its order, which penalty would have directed, that both the Pr- 
prietor and Mr. T. P. Cooke should be consigned to the Fleet Prison. 
until the merits of the case were decided. Now I have it to state, 0 
the part of Mr. Elliston, he would have had no hesitation to have 
incurred this inconvenience ; but when he understood that Mr. T. !. 
Cooke must be liable to the same inconvenience, he thought it best 
adopt the plan which has been submitted to your observation.” 

Mr. Osbaldiston concluded this address, by announcing, that 0 
on Thursday, Oct. 15th a new Flying Dutchman, by the author 0! 
Black-Eyed Susan, would be produced. 
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PYTRACTS FROM MR. LISTER’S NEW TRAGEDY OF EPICHARIS. 
The following scene between Epicharis and Flavius, Act II., 


Iston . ‘ 
land. Scene 1, being the one most applauded in the representation, we think 
orm: it best fitting for insertion :— 
0 Flavius (entering. ) Sweet Epicharis ! 
ty to She turns not—pale! and trembling! my Epicharis ! 
Wing Speak—if you love me, speak. 
Epicharis. Avoid me, Flavius, 
: ry Or kill me—I deserve it. 
tine Fla. Thou ! just heaven! 
— In pity tell me all—I can bear much, 
I the But not suspense. 


ypi. Oh, you have much to bear— 
order You left a faithful mistress : you now find 
A traitress. 


BEI, Fla. Traitress! thou! no, no, impossible. 
Ha! I remember: whose dark form was that 

ras, 1! Which ere I entered seemed to quit thy threshold ? 
hton, ‘Twas distant, and my glance was short and hurried— 
tanc: I deem’d it Proculus. 

inter: Epi. It was—it was. 

ction, Have mercy, Flavius—I have injured thee. ( Kneels. ) 
y the Fla. Oh, my foreboding spirit! Rise, I pray thee— 
eatre. I will not curse thee. Oh, thou sweet deception! 

asure | One look, false angel, ere I strive to blot thee 

Sal From my remembrance. Now, thou art my rival's. 

Epi. Thou hast no rival. 

e VOU Fla. No? 

legal Epi. No! heaven’s my witness. 

as a What have Isaid? I know not—but believe me 
ed to I have not wronged your love—your life’s in peril. 
sadly Fla. Nay, then we'll smile again. My life in peril? 
sliero, Oh, ‘tis some feverish phantom that affrights— 
al I will not think real danger springs from thee. 
nied, Epi. "Tis real—and I the cause. One moment, Flavius, 
lvert, And I will tell thee all. The air falls thick 
ed.— As though ’twould choke me. I will speak anon— 
eit My strength returns—listen. From that sad hour 
; had When you revealed your plot, a strange disquiet 
«the Came on me—fear arose—then mad presumption 
it Fired my weak fancy, and I vainly thought 
wed My humble aid might prop your tottering cause. 
rainst Some demon ehiapesel ‘Proculus.. He came— 

Pro- Thou know’st him—he is bold, and bears command— 
ris, And were he true—Alas! I deem’d him so, 
e. On And told—no, no, not all—no name escaped. 

have But I revealed your purpose to a wretch 
TP Who heard me with a mask of sympathy : 

os Then, like the foster’d viper, turn’d to breathe 
est "0 His venom o’er my guiltless confidence. 
ae Fla. He knows our purpose? 
od Epi. Aye, and may prevent it; 


May raise such fierce distrust in Nero’s mind ; 








Extracts from Epicharis. 


May prompt such devilish subtlety to thwart you, 
That were you leagued with tenfold strength and truth, 
Your cause were desperate. 


Fila. Oh, Epicharis! 
But I'll not add reproaches to the stings 
Of thy own bosom. Dark fatality 
Has ruled thy acts, not thou. I must still love thee, 
Though thou hast foiled an enterprise as bright 
As statues could reward. 





Epi. Oh, spare me, spare me !-— 
Breathe aught but love and pardon—heap revilings 
On this weak head, and I will bless thee for them, 
But curse me not with mercy. Cast me from thee 
As though my touch were poison. 


Fla. No, meek trembler, 
This is thy haven still. Oh, whisper comfort. 
Is there no remedy? no means to check 
The meditated treachery ? no safe course 
To bind the foe to silence ? 


Epi. Yes. 
Fila. I live. 
But you are trembling ? 
Epi. Yes, there is a course. 


Fla. Speak, if thou may’st. 


Epi. The guilty cause of danger 
Must be the wretched pledge for your success. 


Fla. What mean you? 


Epi. ’Tis the claim of Proculus, 
That on condition of his secrecy 
And succour to our cause, I should renounce 
My plighted faith to thee. 


Fla. Go on, I'll hear thee, 
Oh heavens and earth! wretch! wretch !—but I'll be calm— 
Speak, my betrothed, and fear not—what? he claims 
Thy hand? oh villain! Well—I will be calhn— 
But say—if you reject his claim? 

Epi. Alas! 
He threatens straightway to repair to Nero— 
He grants me a brief period—ere ‘tis past 
I must prepare to answer, must resign 
My hand to this bold villain, or be dragg’d 
Beneath the withering eye of tyranny. 


Fla. Never! thou borne to Nero’s presence! Never— 
Thy life would be the forfeit. When did mercy, 
E’en when it pleaded for a form like thine, 
Awaken Nero’s pity? Be the sacrifice 
How great soe’er, it must be made ere thou 
Confront the tyrant. 


Epi. There is only one 
Great sacrifice that could avail me aught, 
And that shall ne’er be made. 


Fla. Yes, if your safety 
Demands—yes, yes. Oh, rather shall you Jeave me 
Than suffer chains and torture—aye, and death, 
For these are Nero’s gifts. 












































Extracts from Epicharis. 


Em. I cannot leave you: 
But I can die. 


Fla. And does Epicharis think 
| had rather be her murderer than resign her ? 


Epi. Resign me? then ’tis come to this—I fear’d it— 
You will not find it painful to resign me : 
No, not too painful. A few sighs—perhaps 
A tear of pity for the poor weak traitress 
Whose foolish zeal brought peril. Yes, one tear— 
And then forget me. 


Fla. Aye, when I forget 
Existence—ne’er till then. If I had loved thee 
With selfish fondness, I should strain thee here 
Till seized by death’s foul heralds—glut my pride 
With thy last dying groan of constancy— 
And vaunt thy changeless truth. If this be love 
It is not mine. No, I would have thee live 
If not for me-—Epicharis ! Oh, look up— 
One look. My heart is heavy—cheer it, fairest, 
For the last time—the last! Pale! mute! and cold! 
I have not killed thee. No, there’s breath—there’s life— 
Epicharis! she revives. 


Epi. Flavius! still near me! 
You will not leave me then. 


Fla. Alas! 




























Epi. Aye, now 
It all returns. Would I had ne’er awaked 
From that brief trance. 


Fla. This agony of parting 
Exhausts my courage. 


Epi. No, we must not part 
For ever—no, though tyranny’s worst terrors 
Close round me, I will brave them all for thee ; 
[ will not even tremble. Nay, thou know’st not 
What I can bear. 


Fla. And may I never know! 
Epi. Yet, let me prove it. 
Fla. No, it must not be. 
Yield, yield; and I will spur our tardy band 
To instant action. If my words can move them, 


Nero shall fall ere sun-set come again, 
And I shall save thee. 


Epi. Nay, beguile me not 
With prospects of relief. Thy hopes are faint. 


Fla. ’Tis true, my hopes are faint; despair must nerve me. 
There is one only course—Epicharis, 
r ime speeds, and we must part. Oh, my best treasure, 
What a short glimpse of happiness was ours! 
Farewell! it must be said. One last embrace— 
Farewell! She hears me not; I must untwine 
Those arms and leave her—there—now heaven protect thee ! 
[ He places her on a seat, and exit. 
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PISO'S REFLECTIONS AFTER HAVING SWALLOWED THE POIsoy, 


Tis done, and I am free; 
I need no longer shun the face of man. 
Let them bring chains: they cannot chain my spirit 
Within its fleshly prison. And this is comfort! 
E’en so—I have none else. Renown, the beacon 
Towards whose blaze my steps were ever bending, 
Is quenched: and what remains? a deep, dark void, 
Which the proud light of our philosophy 
Has vainly sought to penetrate. I would 
I could believe the fable of our poets, 
That in the realms of Pluto an Elysium 
Is destined for the great ; but ’tis a fable. 
Annihilation is the only lot 
I may expect. I would I knew what hope 
Buoyed up those Christians. I have heard they smiled 
On death, and met its terrors with a courage 
Philosophers might envy. They were poor, 
Despised, and ignorant; no hope of fame, 
No pride, no light of learning gave them strength, 
And yet they died like sages. It is strange : 
I would I knew their creed. I never thought 
To feel that wish, and now it is too late. 





EXTRACT FROM THE NEW COMEDY OF THE FIRST OF MAY 


Tue fair authoress promises the press, that, if she lives, this 
comedy shall not be the last, nor the best, attempt which she wil 
submit to their fiat. 

The only scene in The First of May which at all raised the mirth 
of the audience is in the second act, where the Lady Elizabeth, in 
fit of Jealousy, enters the king’s chamber to discover the concealed 


lady. 


Jonas Cuick solus, who is intrusted by the king with the care of 
KATHARINE. 


Jonas. She has left the hat and cloak she wore, the sight of ‘em warms my 
soul ;—'tis marvellous chilly for the time of year—they may as well warm my 
body !—/( Puts them on.) Well, this may be all passing pleasant for my dea 
royal master, but ’tis vastly dull work for me.—Poor master Harry! Poor Lady 
Elizabeth ! they don’t know as many of his Grace’s tricks as I do, or they never 
would have trusted him so far.—( A tap at the side door.) Who's there!—\ou 
Grace? 

Elizabeth, ( Without.) Yes—No—Let me in. 

Jonas. Yes—No—let me in? but who's me ?—the Widow ? : 

Eliz. Aye. (Jonas opens the door.—Enter Exizasetu. He bows awkward 
and stares at her. ) 

Eliz. ( Aside.) She’s no beauty, however. I thought he had better taste 
(Tohim.) Be not dismayed, I come as a friend. | 

Jonas. ( Aside.) Oh, mercy! my lord will murder me for letting her 
nobody was to enter but himself and ( Bolting the door again.) 

Eliz. Fear nothing, child, you may not be to blame. I am here to serve 
(Jonas makes a grotesque sign of dismay.) : 

Eliz. ( Aside.) A vulgar creature, too! Hear me, to-day, as a woman ¥™ 
would fain be your mistress, I make my offer; to-morrow, as your Queen, | 
may command you! (A tapat the door.) 
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Extract from The First of May. 279 


Jonas. What's that? Oh, Madam, you will be discovered—we are both 
ndone | 
du. ( Without. ) Katharine ! Kate Travers! . 

Eliz. The king’s voice! he will, indeed, be offended with me. 

Jonas. And well he may, I think. Where shall I hide you? 

Edw. ( Without.) Chick ! Chick ! . 

Fliz. Chick! so fond, so familiar, a forward chick, truly ! 

Edw. ( Without.) Jonas! why, Jonas, I say! 

Fliz. He calls the hussey Jonas! He calls you Jonas too, does he, Madam ? 

Jonas. To be sure, what else should he call me? What's to become of us? 

Edw, (Without.) Jonas Chick! will neither you nor your pretty prisoner 
unbolt the door to me? 

Jonas. There, my lady ! he little thinks that I’ve two pretty prisoners instead 
ofone here. What can I do? 

Fliz. Why who and what are you then? 

Jonas. (Throwing off the hat and cloak.) Jonas Chick, his Highness’s horse- 
bov. 

Eliz. Where then is she ? I care not for his anger—I must see her. 

Edw. (Beating violently at the door.) Are ye both asleep? 

‘liz. Let me retire within here! ( Going towards the chamber. ) 

Jonas. No, not there, for mercy sake! 

Re-enter KATHARINE. 

Kath. I've heard all, madam ; and entreat you to take my place, where you 
will receive full conviction of the king’s honour and my own. 

Edw. ( Without.) What's all that whispering within there? Open, I say. 

Kath. Patience, Sir! I'll come anon. I’ve no time for words, Madam.— 
In, in! 

Eliz. | must perforce ; but I shall listen closely. 

[ Exit into the chamber. Jonas unbolts the outer door. 
Enter Epwarp. 

Fidw. Why, thou lazy, irreverent hound, how durst thou - 

Kath. Pardon, my lord! ‘twas my fault. Idetained him. We did not want 
yu then, and surely we don’t want him now ! 

Eliz. ( Peeping and listening.) Before my face! What means she? 

Edw. We are to be private, then? So much the better. Go, Jonas; and 
et not even the Widow enter now. 

Jonas. No, your Grace. ( Aside.) What between master and mistress, the 
saints preserve my modesty ! [| Exit Jonas. 

Kath. What has procured me the honour of a visit from your Grace? In 
my aunt Jolly’s absence, I could have been content with yours. 

Eliz. ( Aside.) Her aunt Jolly! the widow ? 

Edw. | came from her; thy guardian is here in search of thee. Shall I 
give thee up to him, child ? : 

Kath. No, my lord ; wait till Harry Woodville comes home. I am content to 
abide by his decision. 

Eliz. ( Aside.) My brother's love! 

Edw. He will be in a rare fright when he finds that thou hast fallen into my 
‘ands; but we have a pleasant surprise in store for him, and for his sweet sister 
too—have we not? 

Kath. A miracle, my lord, I fear I must call it. 

Edw. W hat ‘ that | kept my word to one good girl by treating another with 
honesty ? Elizabeth was bent on playing her brother some trick, to be revenged 
,| “Sopposition to our marriage; so we took the liberty of including her in 
“heme, to see how a little jealousy may become her. 
; 8. (Rushing to him.) That you will never see, my own beloved Edward ! 


dw. Ha, how came you here? 
. a Her ladyship had as good right in your chamber as J had, methinks, 





a Young gentlewoman, you shall find in me a sister ; and now have with 
.. 2 jem with Goody Jolly in any harmless plot, that may for a while torment 


SU? Poung 


man, and permanently outwit the old one. 
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Kath. Sweet lady! you deserve to be the sister of my Harry ! 

Edw. Come, my best girls! 

Eliz. We must array for our May-day sports. Katharine, I will so fyrp;, 
thee forth, that thine own lover shall not know thee, Away. [ Exeun, 





REVIEW. 
CUMBERLAND’S BRITISH THEATRE. 


Tuts is the most compact, elegant, and at the same time, cheapey 
edition of plays ever offered to the public. The stage directions an 
description of the costume must be of infinite service to provincia 
actors and amateurs. ‘The criticisms prefixed to each drama, a: 
generally of a very superior description, and are evidently the work 
of one who thoroughly understands his subject ;—they are written jy 
a lively and spirited manner. Tom Thumb, the last play published, 
is embellished with a very neat engraving of that amusing droll 
J. Reeve. 

In the preface we met with the following anecdote, and think j 
well worthy of insertion :— 

‘ Liston’s first season at the Haymarket was any thing but pro- 
mising—the burletta of Yom Thumb had been revived for the purpose 
of showing up Mathews (who was then the popular actor) in the 
character of Grizzle; but Mathews failing to make a hit, the par 
was transferred to Liston for the remainder of the season, who, like 
his predecessor, made little of it. ‘The following season it was re- 
peated, and with nearly the same success—when one day — 

“Sure such a day, so renowned, so victorious— 
Such a day as this was never yet seen !” 

Liston and Winston dining at the house of Dr. Batty—the former 
having indulged in potations sufficiently liberal to make him ink. 
pendent, refused peremptorily to leave the table, except in the con- 
pany of his companion, who, as he was not to play that night, evinced 
no desire to quit the festivities so soon. ‘Tom Thumb happened t 
stand second on the multifarious list of the evening’s entertainments, 
the glass continued to circulate, the time glided away, and the actor 
was immovable! Winston, to save the benches and chandeliers, was 
obliged to comply with Liston’s humour, and they both, somewhat 
dudgeon, repaired to the theatre. The prompter’s bell had rung- 
the overture to the Tragedy of Tragedies had struck up—all was bust 
and anxiety behind the scenes—all was noise and impatience before 
Behold Liston fairly before the lamps, with his suit of antique cut 
flowing wig —in all the paraphernalia of Monmouth Street royalty- 
when, lo! the generous wine brought forth his latent powers 01 
humour ; the audience laughed as they had never laughed before 
the actor took heart, and redoubled his drollery, crowning the night’ 
triumph with singing the air, ‘In hurry post-haste for a license, ™ 
a manner so irresistibly comic, accompanying it for the first time wi! 
grotesque dancing, that he was compelled to go through the ceremor} 
threc times, and from that night became famous in the character. 
Bombastes Furivso (written expressly for him) immediately followet 
— with Don Ferolo Whiskerandos, stamped Liston as a first 

roll,” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
No. III. 


Mx. Eprror,—From my boyish days up to the date of this letter, 
[have been an admirer and a frequenter of theatrical amusements, 
and, like many of my friends, who think it too much trouble to judge 
‘or themselves, 1 have been induced to regulate my opinion by that 
of the best critics, the newspapers ; but I must say that I am often 
extremely puzzled by the indefinite terms made use of by the above- 
mentioned judges ; for it appears to me next to nothing, when they 
say, such a performer was excellent; another respectable ; another 
superior to all his former efforts; and a fourth, inimitably fine. 
Such phrases, being so many degrees of comparison, convey no in- 
formation, because they are comparisons with something in the author's 
head which he does not state in plain terms. 

Complaining the other day of these difficulties tomy worthy friend, 


Jonathan Lloyds, Esq. of the Stock Exchange, he put me upon a 


scheme, which I think worth communicating to you; and I hope 
soon to see it adopted, as the only infallible way to render dramatic 
criticism explicit and intelligible, I shall give it as nearly as possible 
in the words of my friend, who is one of the most precise men in the 
world :— 

“Your complaint, my dear Dangle, is strictly just; but so it ever 
will be, unless critics, and speakers in general on all subjects, will 
consent to adopt the term of the consolidated funds. At our house, no 
man is at a loss to comprehend another. Were one of us to say, that 
omnium had risen considerably in the course of the day, he would be 
laughed at as an incorrigible blockhead, and nobody would understand 
him; but when he says, it left off at 7#, it is plain how it stands. 
Now, my friend, Jet these critics only adopt our scale, and you will 
find the merits of a play or player will be placed on the most distinct 
and intelligible ground. For example, instead of representing the 
progress of a performer by the vulgar degrees of comparison—good, 
better, best,—say at once, that Farren began at 58%, and left off at 
65}; that the critics did Cooper, for the opening, at 61, but that he 
rose, before the curtain dropped, to 674; that another performer, by 
favourable reports from the country, had been raised to 70, but that 
he fell in one day no less than 8 per cent. ; that a comedy had began 
at 624, fluctuated very much in the course of the evening, and left off 
at 00. You see, my dear Dangle, how plain all this is. You might, 
likewise, consider a manager who announces, by extravagant puffing, 
anew piece, as a bear who pretends to sell what he is not possessed 
of, and is obliged frequently to waddle out at a great loss; his 
delightful comedy at 70, being often reduced as low as a farce of 49. 
} he numerous dramas we receive from the French, as we have nothing 
‘0 give them in return, may be deemed a species of Imperial Loan, 
ind done accordingly. Viewing matters in this light, I flatter myself 
that I have a more correct idea of dramatic merit than the most 
enlightened of our critics, and am often enabled to detect false 
— I have frequently been told of a performer rising wonder- 

ully, when, to my certain knowledge, he never got beyond 52, and 

00 
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very few clappers at that. There are some very venturesome fello, 
among them, who affect to have large concerns, and yet, egad | ar, 
seldom able to pay the first instalment. Dramatic dealers in nominy 
stock are not quite so lucky as with us. But let that pass. This ; 
my way of judging plays and players; andI know no other so coreg: 
Were it once introduced, we should understand one another better 
It is nonsense to talk of rising and falling—there is no rising a 
falling, but as the Stock Exchange, that can be clearly understood 
When I am to!d, that Young rose two per cent. in the third act of 
TIlamlet, I know directly what is meant, as he left off at 792 in 7p}, 
or not to be. But some actors, 1 am sorry to say it, manage thei 
stock so badly, that in the course of the season they don’t vary an 
eighth per cent., and generally leave off just where they began, | 
have only to add, that this ratio would be of great service, at the en 
of a season, to the holders of tickets, which I have often seen hawked 
about the Garden at a loss of ten or twelve per cent.” 

My friend Jonathan having explained his scheme so particularly, | 
do not think it necessary to add any comments of my own, but 
submit it to the better judgment of yourself and readers, and am, 

Sir, yours, sincerely, 


DANGLE. 

















MISCELLANIES. 





MACKLIN AND FOOTE. 


Macktin, in one of his orations, undertook to show the cause of 


duelling in Ireland, and why it was much more the practice of that 
nation than any other. In order to do this in his own way, he began 
with the earliest part of the Irish history, as it respected the customs, 
the education, and the animal spirits of the inhabitants; and after 
getting as far as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was again proceed- 
ing, when Foote spoke to order.—“ Well, Sir, what have you to say upon 
this subject ?”—‘“ Only to crave a little attention, Sir,” said Foote, with 
much seeming modesty, “ when I think I can settle this point in: 
few words.” —“ Well, Sir, go on.” —‘‘ Why then, Sir,” says Foote, “t 
begin, what o’clock is it ?”—“ O'clock!” says Macklin; ‘ what has the 
clock to do with a dissertation on duelling ?”—“ Pray, Sir,” says Foote, 
‘“‘ be pleased to answer my question.” Macklin, on this, pulled ou! 


his watch, and reported the hour to be half-past ten. “ Very well, 


says Foote; ‘‘ about this time of the night, every gentleman in Jreland, 


that can possibly afford it, is in his third bottle of claret, consequently 


is in a fair way of getting drunk; from drunkenness proceeds quat- 
relling, and from quarrelling duelling; and so there’s an end of the 
chapter.” This abridgment fully satisfied the company. 
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GARRICK. 


I; is said, that this great actor’s excellence resulted from incessant 
observation, as well as from the powerful workings of his own genius. 
He knew, and nobody can know better, that as acting is an imitative 
art, the professors of it cannot be too well acquainted with human 
vature, in all its various classes. Hence nothing escaped his atten- 
ion, and every thing was treasured in his memory. | | 

Mr. Murphy gives us an interesting relation of the manner in which 
Garrick acquired his wonderful skill in pourtraying madness, as obser- 
sable in his performance of Lear; but this great actor was not con- 
‘ented with imitating nature, merely as she presented herself; for he 
often resorted to whimsical expedients in order to set the passions into 
action. An odd incident of this kind, arising from original humour, 
though it may have been related before, is worthy of notice. Having 
occasion to go into the city with his friends, Mr. Windham, the father 
of Mr. Windham, late member for Norfolk, and Dr. Monsey, a well- 
known character of that time, Garrick suddenly separated from his 
companions, as they were returning through St. Paul’s Churech-yard, 
and, walking into the middle of the road, to a place where there was 
no danger of interruption from carriages, he directed his views 
towards the sky, and remained fixed in a musing posture, uttering, at 
times, “ I never saw two before.” ‘This strange appearance naturally 
induced people to approach him, and to inquire what was the object 
of his attention. More, of course, followed, until a large crowd was 
collected. Garrick continued to repeat the same words, but made no 
answer to any questions. Various were the conjectures of the people, 
but no satisfactory solution occurred. At length, a man observed, 
that the gentleman was certainly looking at two storks, as it was an 
extraordinary circumstance for more than one bird of that species to 
be seen atatime. ‘This explanation was well received, until some- 
body asked, who, but the gentleman himself, saw even a single stork. 
The multitude was at last so great, that Dr. Monsey and Mr. 
Windham, apprehending they might be taken for confederates in a 
plot to make fools, thought proper to retreat from the scene of action. 
Garrick did not practise this whimsical trick for the mere purpose of 
wanton merriment, as he contrived, in the midst of his apparent 
abstraction, to turn his quick and penetrating eyes in all directions, 
and, in the multitude that surrounded him, saw a variety of attitudes 
and expressions of character, which he treasured in his pregnant mind, 
nn order to render them subservient to his art. The great difficulty 
Was to retire from this crowd, without exciting suspicion, and being 
exposed to the danger of resentment; but he conducted himself with 
so much skill and address, that he left them under the full impression 


of that curiosity, surprise and consternation which he originally in- 
tended to excite, 


_ On another oceasion, he rushed among a number of boys, who had 
just been released from school, and were in the height of their play. 

e nding to believe that one of them was ill-treated by the rest, he 
took the part of the supposed victim of oppression, and severely 


Tipe _ companions. ‘The boy declared that nobody had offended 
im, and G 


Ol censure 


Prete 


arrick made this innocent disavowal an additional ground 
against them, for having injured a boy of so kind a dispo- 
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sition, who with such amiable solicitude endeavoured to save they, 
from reproach. It may be thought that this was an action unworthy 
of such a man as Garrick; but he well knew that “ men are }y, 
children of a larger growth,” and from the unaffected expressions o; 
this infantile group, was able to collect many striking features of 
character, and genuine traces of nature. 

Another time, as he was going down the Strand, near Somerser. 
House, with his friend Monsey, a porter was tripping along, ap¢ 
whistling, with every indication of careless good spirit. Garrick tol; 
his friend that he would draw a crowd round the man before be 
reached Temple Bar. For this purpose he went forward, and cop. 
trived to attract the notice of the lively porter, and gave him such , 
marked look with his expressive features, that the man’s disposition 
was changed in a moment. He followed Garrick with eyes atte. 
tively fixed. Garrick found means to stop till the man came nex 
him, when he looked at bim again with a new expression, and pro- 
ceeded in this manner, hastily departing every time the man ap. 
proached. At length the poor fellow twisted and turned himself » 
all directions, in order to see if there was any thing attached to his 
dress that excited attention, pulling off his wig with the same view, 
and asking all persons near him, if any thing was the matter with him, 
that induced the gentleman before him to notice him in so extraordi- 
nary a manner, till, at length, Garrick had fully eftected his purpose, 
in seeing a crowd about the man. Many other ludicrous circumstances 
of the same kind might be related, but, perhaps, they would be 
deemed trifling, if they were not the effect of an incessant attention to 
his art, as well as the overflowings of a disposition strongly prone to 
frolic and humour. 

Garrick maintained, that though exquisite sensibility was necessary 
in an actor, yet that, in order to imitate the passions in such a manner 
as to impress an audience, it was equally necessary that he should 
obtain the entire command of his feelings, lest they should obstrue: 
the operation of his talents. Hence he could control his affections 
upon occasions of the most distressing or the most ludicrous kind, 


and either devise the best expedient for turning aside the current of 


grief, or restraining his mirth till he could give way to it without 
oftence. 

We shall conclude with the following anecdote, as a testimony in 
favour of his skill as an actor, from one not very ready to treat hin 
with admiration, respect, or even common decency. 

The celebrated Mrs. Clive was an actress of considerable repute in 
London, long before Garrick appeared upon the stage. When his 
genius broke forth in the metropolis, every other performer sunk at 
once into the shade, and Mrs. Clive, as well as the rest, with all her 
original merit, fell into comparative insignificance. Her temper was 
violent, and her manners coarse. She always vented her spleen, 
without restraint, upon Garrick, and even affected to deny his meri 
as an actor. One night, while he was performing Lear, she stood 
behind the scenes, attending to his performance. Unable, with all 
her masculine roughness of character, to resist the pathetic touches 0! 
his skill, she remained fixed on the spot, sobbing, and abusing him a 
the same moment; at length, after repeated alternations of tears a0’ 
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arses, wholly overcome by the affecting powers of the great actor 
Aa her, she hastily rushed from the place, with the following 
ance but expressive, tribute to the universality of his skill— 
« P——n him, I believe he could act a gridiron. 





GARRICK’S ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER JUNIUS. 


erie the zenith of Junius’s fame, and when all the world were 
» full ery to identify the author, Mr. Garrick conceived an idea that 
be had discovered the person, and in consequence wrote to Mr. 
Ramus, the King’s Page, to call on him at his house at the Adelphi. 
When Mr. Ramus came, they had a private interview, and Mr. 
Gorrick told him, with profound caution, the essential information he 
should convey to the king, relative to the discovery. On the ensuing 
jay Mr. Garrick received the following note : 

“ Sir,—I admit your perspicuity in managing the affairs of the 
drama, but your attempts to discover me are vain and nugatory. I 
shall take leave of you now, by assuring you, that when I have done 
with real monarchs I shall begin with mock potentates, of which you 
shall form the head. Till then, adieu. Junius.” 

Mr. Garrick was accustomed to relate this anecdote with marks of 
astonishment and apprehension. 





MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Tue title of this excellent comedy was originally The true born 
\votchman. ‘The MS. had lain in the Lord Chamberlain’s office near 
ten years, and Macklin despaired of getting it returned to him; when 
me day dining with Sir Fletcher Norton and Mr. Dunning, he 
begged their opinions, as to what a man should do to recover property, 
when he knew by whose hands it was withheld from him. They 
ulyised an action of trover. ‘* Well,” said Macklin, “ the case is my 
ovn, will you two undertake my cause?” They agreed, and Macklin 
explained his particular wrong. The lawyers smiled at the whim of 
the poet. The MS. was restored, but with a refusal to license it 
under its then title, as a national reflection. Macklin, in consequence, 
named it The Man of the World. 





THE COUNTRY GIRL.—GARRICK AND BARTHELEMON, 


[y the year 1766, Mr. Barthelemon composed his first Italian 
‘rious opera, intitled Pelopidu, which he gave to the King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, and which was received with uncommon success and 
applause 5 Garrick hearing of it, one morning paid a visit to Bar- 
helemon, and asked him if he could set English words to music; he 
‘uswered, that he thought he could. Garrick asked for paper and 
my and —_— the words of a song, to be introduced in The Country 
While Cs to be sung by Dodd (who acted Sparkish in that play). 
“ rarrick was writing the words, Barthelemon, looking over his 
shoulder, set the song! Garrick, giving him the words, said, 
a my friend, there is my song.” Barthelemon replied, ‘Then, 
_. ulere Is the music for it.” Garrick, surprised, and quite pleased 

th this quick composition, invited him to dine with him that day 
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986 Miss Fanny Kemble. 


with Dr. Johnson. The song was given to Dodd, who was encore; 
in it every night Z'he Country Girl was performed. 
CONSOLATION TO MESSRS. PRICE AND KEMBLE. 

One night, during the winter before Garrick went to Italy, ¢\ 
cash-receipt of Drury Lane Theatre (though he and Mrs, Cibbe; 
performed in the same play,) amounted to only three pounds fiftee 
Shillings and sicpence! 








HISSING DESIRABLE. 


Mr. Merray, one night during the O. P. rebellion, had to play; 
part, of which he thought it uanecessary to learn a syllable, as nothing 
would be heard ; but when he came on the stage, they were perfect); 
silent. He bowed, and stammered, and stared, but to do him justice 
they soon began to hiss again, and perhaps that was the first time that 
ever an actor was so comforted. 





MISS FANNY KEMBLE., 

A very elegant gold bracelet, manufactured by Mr. Hamlet, was, 
on Wednesday evening, presented to Miss Fanny Kemble, by th 
performers of Covent Garden Theatre, with the following inscription. 
‘From the Performers of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, to Mis 
Fanny Kemble, in sincere admiration of her distinguished talents, and 
a deep sense of the great advantage accruing to them from her exer- 
tions. Oct. 20, 1829.” 

This present was accompanied with a letter, of which the following 
is a copy :-— 

“* Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 21st Oct. 1829. 

‘“ The performers of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, in sincere 
admiration of the distinguished talent evinced by Miss Fanny Kemble 
in her exquisite delineation of Juliet, and with a deep sense of th 
great advantages accruing from her exertions to the establishmen’ 
generally, and to themselves collectively and individually, beg to offer 
the accompanying trifle for her acceptance, which, however inadequate 
in itself to convey their sentiments, it is still hoped, may be received 
as a heart-felt testimony of respect and esteem.” 

To which letter, the following answer has been returned :— 

“It is with a deep feeling of gratitude and delight that I nov 
thank you for the kind and highly flattering compliment you hav 
paid me. 

‘‘That my exertions have been successful, I most thankfully re- 
joice, at the same time that I acknowledge how much I have been 
encouraged by the kindness and good wishes of all around me; and! 
am anxious to assure you, that the first idea of ever essaying DY 
powers was suggested to me by your adherence to my father, whe! 
absent, and in most distressing perplexities. r 

‘“‘ Believe me, the testimony I last night received from you 's ! 
source of some pride, and of much heart-felt satisfaction to me, and 
shall preserve both the gift and the letter to the end of my life, a8 
memorials of one of its happiest moments. 


‘ Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 
‘© Thursday Morning, Oct, 22, 1829.’’ 
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, 99 —'Two stars and two new pieces 
‘hoon the novelties produced since 
. Of these by far the 
although, as the appear- 
of the house testitied, the least 
to the public was the per- 
| ¢ Mrs. Glover, on Saturday, 
5 th Rivals; her Mrs. Malaprop is 
ve of the finest specimens of fine acting 
met with on the English stage, as 
s herself unquestionably the first 
mic actress now living. 
-wo or three of the characters were 
sweeepted, this admirable comedy af- 
orded. notwithstanding, high gratifica- 
the two Misses Glover, & Messrs. 
Russell and Strickland playing so well 
sto make amends for the faults of 


Monday Mr. Liston played his 
eternal Paul Pry, and Neddy Bray; ex- 
Jeptly of course, but we still wish that 
vars would condescend, when they ap- 
war in the country, to treat us with 
onething that we have not seen a hun- 
On the audience, 
e maxim of ‘ toujours 
yrdriz,” seemed to have little weight; 
‘or they crowded the house and applaud- 
‘every look and gesture of the actor in 


The new pieces are Master's Rival and 
Willian Thompson ; the former by Peake, 
ind a production more utterly worthless 
always supposing the actors delivered 
their parts as set down for them) it has 
seldom been our lot to see ;—a plot, too 
vwsurd even for farce; incidents, con- 
stramed and extravagant; characters at 
nce ridiculous and unnatural; with a 
uaogue unredeemed by one witty sen- 
ence or the shadow of a tolerable jest, 
orm a whole that leaves no cause for 
ronder at the damnation it experienced 
om the boards of Drury Lane; how it 
vas suffered to revive at Covent Garden 
Sone of the mysteries that pass com- 
prehension. The other farce is a light 

Sting one, full of pleasant equivoque, 
nd went off with much spirit. 

Mrs. Hill, of the Haymarket Theatre, 
‘as joned the company, and made her 
irst appearance on Monday, in the cha- 
rater of Phebe ; she is a good actress, 
aluable acquisition. 
sday the performances were 
| Thackwell, and the 
1 Hussars, when the 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Oct. 3.—This week has chiefly been 
occupied by the benefits. Misses Jarman 
and Laey, and Messrs. Harley & Warde. 
Hamlet was performed on Tuesday; Mr. 
Warde as Hamlet. Even with our re- 
collections of Young in this character, 
we were delighted with Mr. Warde. 
Miss Jarman, on Tuesday, sustained the 
difficult part of Letitia Hardy, in The 
Belles’ Stratagem, with great etlect. The 
new melo-drama of Black-Eyed Susan 
has been produced and received with 
much applause. Mr. Montague, as Wil- 
liam, was quite superior to any thing of 
the kind we have seen for many years; 
his acting was chaste, natural, and was 
much and deservedly applauded—in the 
trial scene he was inimitable. 

Oct. 17. ——- We are glad to find that 
there is a play-going spirit in Birming- 
ham; it augurs well for the dissolution 
of puritanism. On Saturday night (at 
augmented prices) the house was so full 
that seats were obliged to be placed on 
the stage; and many went away who 
could not obtain even standing places. 
Misses Paton, Ayton and Coveney ; 
Messrs. Braham and Thorne; the four 
Bohemian Brothers, and the usual 
strength of the Company, formed an 
irrisistible attraction. The theatre con- 
tained an audience most profitable to 
the lessee. Miss Ayton, Mr. Thorne, 
and the Bohemian Brothers, have drawn 
large houses this week. Mr. Bellamy 
has exerted himself to the full extent of 
his powers, and therefore was excellent 
in every character he supported. Mr. 
Montague, the Crichton of provincial 
performers, has shewn “ what stuff he’s 
made of; and our old friend, Dobbs, 
has proved himself an acquisition to the 
company; indeed his talents, in their 
own peculiar way, are very high, and we 
should be negligent of our duty if we 
failed to express our very high opinion 
of them. Than Mr. Stuart’s Gambia, 
in 7he Slave, we have seldom witnessed 
a richer treat; and while Misses Ayton 
and Coveney have delighted all listeners 
by their bewitching melody, Miss Taylor 
has displayed such rich and natural 
acting, as to delight not only the ear 
but gratify the watchful eye also. We 
trust that this is the overture to a very 
prosperous theatrical season. 

In order to preserve the interest be- 
ginhing to be excited in theatricals 
among us, Mr. Macready has been en- 
gaged for a week, and appeared on 
Monday the 19th, as Macbeth, and was 
ably supported by Mrs. W. Clifford (of 
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the Haymarket) as Lady Macbeth. His 
other characters were Virginius, Othello, 
William Tell, and Coriolanus, and Pe- 
trucio for his benefit. 





MANCHESTER. 


Oct. 3.—Since our last, Mr. Braham 
has appeared in the operas of The Slave, 
Devil's Bridge, Duenna, and The Water- 
man. 

Wednesday was the last regular night 
of the Company’s performing this season, 
but no thanks were returned for pa- 
tronage conferred, simply, we suppose, 
because nothing of the kind has been 
awarded. Mr. Beverly has indeed met 
with poor encouragement —the most 
eminent talent has been unable to draw 
one good house, with the single excep- 
tion in favour of Madame Vestris. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Oct. 19. — The celebrated Mr. Mac- 
ready has been playing here during the 
past week with success. Saturday, his 
benefit night, was well attended ; the 
performance was Cymbeline; Posthu- 
mus, Mr. Macready; lIachimo, Mr. 
Vandenhoff; Imogen, Miss Pelham, a 
lady very highly spoken of by the Liver- 
pool critics. 


NEWCASTLE. 

Oct. 17.—Last night, Mr. Kean con- 
cluded his performances at this theatre 
with a repetition of Othello, by desire. 
Though it is thought his powers of 
acting are not much decayed, his faculty 
of attraction is not so strong as his 
former visits here. With one exception 
the house has not been much crowded. 

Madam Vestris commenced an en- 
gagement here, on Monday the 19th, as 
Justine, and Apollo. 


EDINBURGH. 


After the departure of Mr. Kean, we 
have had Madame Vestris and her sister, 
Miss Bartolozzi, performing here. The 
success they have met with has been 
just as great as they could have expect- 
ed. Madame Vestris has excited hos- 
tility and ill-feeling—Miss Bartolozzi 
contempt and ridicule. 

The first of living vocalists, Braham, 
entered i an engagement last night. 
He played the part of Count Bellino, in 
The Devil's Bridge. We had not the 
pleasure of hearing him perform any of 





Provincial Intelligence. 


our simple or national songs, in'which }, 
has earned most of his celebrity - bi 
what we did hear of his singing, con, 
vinced us that his powers are still uniy. 
paired ; and that, though he is now yy 
youth, there is every likelihood that 
will yet be long preserved to grace oy 
stage. Wedo not believe that he was 
ever in better voice than last night. He 
sang the airs allotted him in a style thy 
most magnificent; and, in almost ever 
tone, more especially in the higher notes 
he reminded us of the astonishing (>. 
talani. We have but little doubt that ip 
Edinburgh he will sustain unbroken tha: 
high reputation which he has so long and 
so deservedly maintained; and we true 
that the public will not be slow in giving 
him their warmest suffrages. We speak 
thus, because the house, on his fire 
appearance, was sO poor that we could 
not help blushing for the apparent 
apathy of an Edinburgh audience. 

Miss Phillips made her first appear. 
ance at this theatre in the Countes. 
she was so deeply agitated by her situ. 
ation, that we cannot but think it would 
be unfair to criticise either her acting or 
her singing. Of the one we hope favour- 
ably—of the other we entertain a high 
opinion. Her voice does not posses 
great power or compass, though it is 
certainly sweet and pleasing. We trus 
we shall be better able, when we see more 
of her, to do her abilities every justic 
which they may demand. In the mean 
time she ought to show a little more 
confidence, else it will be difficult for 
her to do justice to herself. 


RICHMOND. 


The theatrical season here, if we may 
judge from appearances, has been a su- 
cessful one. Miss Foote’s last periorm- 
ance drew a house of eighty pounds 
which is as much as has been taken 
any occasion since the never-to-be-tor- 
gotten Mrs. Jordan was here, when " 
usually held ninety. A few evening 
since we witnessed the debit of a ‘ar 
aspirant to histrionic fame, in the per 
son of a Miss Page, of Kew, who selected 
the very arduous part of Lady Tow 
for the occasion, and taking into col 
sideration, that she never had any pr 
fessional tuition (which we understan¢ : 
the case,) the essay may be pronounce 
a successful one. To a pleasing se 
and good figure, are added some est! 
tial requisites for the stage; and whet 
study and experience have matured het 
exertions, she bids fair to become ™ 
excellent actress. 
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